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ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND. 


I  AM  induced  to  commit  the  following  observations  to  the  public 
under  the  impression,  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  stands  are  by  no  means  clearly  esti- 
mated, at  least  in  this  country;  and  though  Protestant  sympathy 
may  be  awakened  at  the  sufferings  of  its  clergy,  and  Christian 
charity  come  forward  liberally  to  their  assistance,  I  can  yet  under- 
stand how  erroneous  impressions  may  nevertheless  extensively  pre- 
vail. And  in  truth,  if  some  even  who  agree  in  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline look  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Establishment 
as  a  disfigurement,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  those  of  a  different 
communion  should  for  the  most  part  not  regard  it  with  a  very 
favourable  prepossession.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  objections 
may  be  raised  which  at  first  sight  bear  a  plausible  appearance. 
These  I  propose  to  consider  severally. 

I  wish,  however,  my  object  to  be  understood  in  the  outset. 
Whether  Protestantism  should  be  put  down  in  Ireland,  and  Catho- 
licism obtain  the  ascendant  in  its  place,  is  not  the  point  I  am  desir- 
ous to  bring  under  discussion.  I  presume  the  minds  of  all  those 
into  whose  hands  these  remarks  may  fall,  indeed  of  all  Protestants 
who  deserve  the  name,  to  be  fully  made  up  on  this  matter.  Whe- 
ther a  government,  under  any  circumstances,  could  be  justified  in 
legally  establishing  a  religion  it  believes  to  be  erroneous  and  preju- 
dicial, is  beyond  my  purpose  now  to  inquire.  The  matter  which 
I  wish  to  bring  under  consideration  relates  only  to  the  Established 
Church — whether  it  be  deserving  of  support : — having  hitherto  con- 
fessedly failed  of  its  object  of  bringing  the  Irish  people  to  the 
reformed  faith,  whether  in  consequence  it  stands  self-condemned, 
and  its  maintenance  therefore  be  consistent  with  the  true  interests 
of  Protestantism  ? 

Now  to  this  I  would  in  the  first  place  say,  if  the  Establishment 
be  actually  incompetent  to  its  design,  a  mere  piece  of  expensive 
and  useless  machinery,  it  must  of  necessity  be  an  impediment  to 
the  extension  of  religious  truth;  and  if  so,  the  sooner  it  were  got 


rid  of  the  better.  But  a  fair  examination  will,  I  think,  lead  to  a 
very  different  conclusion — to  the  conviction,  that  it  is  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  framed — that  the  causes  which 
have  impeded  it  are  gradually  giving  way — and  that  we  may  yet 
look  with  confidence  to  its  agency  in  the  great  work  of  national 
regeneration.  That  its  situation  however  is  anomalous,  and  could 
only  have  been  produced  by  some  strange  peculiarity  of  circum- 
stances, is  self-evident.  Unhappily  the  whole  history  of  this  ill- 
fated  country,  civil  as  well  as  religious,  is  from  beginning  to  end  a 
striking  anomaly;  and  in  order  to  show  how  early  her  infelicity 
began,  we  must  look  back  to  the  first  authentic  records,  and  trace 
to  its  origin  that  fatality  of  position,  of  which  not  Ireland  only,  but 
the  whole  empire,  is  now  experiencing  the  bitter  effects. 

When  Henry  II.  undertook  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  he  found 
the  people  too  distracted  by  internal  feuds  to  unite  in  repelling  his 
invasion ;  yet  so  little  were  they  inclined  to  yield  a  quiet  submis- 
sion, that,  though  invested  with  the  sovereignty  by  the  Pope,  he 
was  nevertheless  only  able  to  establish  his  power  over  a  very  limited 
portion  of  the  island.  The  series  of  foreign  and  domestic  wars  in 
which  his  successors  were  engaged,  left  little  leisure  for  extending 
or  even  maintaining  their  authority  over  a  high-spirited  and  turbu- 
lent people;  and  Henry  VIII.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
found  the  government  in  Ireland  both  straitened  and  precarious. 
With  his  usual  vigour,  this  prince  soon  established  his  superiority; 
and  accordingly,  when  the  Reformation  was  introduced,  not  only 
did  the  settlers  of  the  "  English  pale"  embrace  it,  but  even  the 
chiefs  of  the  Irish  tribes  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  the  change  of 
faith.  That  this  acquiescence,  however,  was  merely  nominal  soon 
became  evident ;  nor  can  we  wonder  if  the  people  still  adhered  to 
their  ancient  creed  the  more  pertinaciously  in  opposition  to  those 
whose  general  conduct  had  rather  aggravated  than  softened  their 
intrusion.  We  can  hardly  at  this  day  believe,  that  not  only  were 
the  settlers  prohibited  by  heavy  penalties  assimilating  with  the 
natives,  but  that  the  latter  were  prevented  adopting  either  the 
language  or  habits  of  the  ruling  power.  As  might  be  expected 
therefore,  though  the  religion  now  established  was  professedly  Pro- 
testant, and  placed  on  a  footing  adequate  to  meet  the  spiritual 
exigencies  of  the  whole  country,  the  work  itself  of  the  Reformation 
made  little  or  no  advance ;  nor  indeed  were  any  of  the  most  obvious 
means  taken  to  insure  its  doing  so.  The  ignorance  of  the  Irish 
language,  even  among  the  clergy,  was  a  great  stumblingblock  at  the 
outset;  and  the  chief  governor,  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  writes  to  Queen 


Elizabeth,  in  1575,  requesting  that,  in  the  event  of  no  persons 
being  found  in  the  English  universities  who  could  speak  that 
tongue,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Regent  of  Scotland, 
"  where  as  I  learn  there  are  many  of  the  Reformed  Church  that 
are  of  this  language."  Fifty  years  after,  matters  had  not  improved  ; 
and  Bishop  Bedell,  in  1630,  gives  a  deplorable  account  of  the  state 
ot  his  diocese. — "  The  parish  churches  are  all  in  a  manner  ruined, 
unroofed  and  unrepaired.  The  people,  saving  a  few  British  plan- 
ters here  and  there,  (which  are  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  remnant,) 
recusants.  A  popish  clergy  more  numerous  far  than  we,  and  in 
full  exercise  of  ail  jurisdiction  ecclesiastical. —  For  our  own,  there 
are  seven  or  eight  ministers  in  each  diocese  of  good  sufficiency; 
and  (which  is  no  small  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  people  in 
popery  still)  English,  which  have  not  the  tongue  of  the  people, 
nor  can  perform  any  divine  offices  or  converse  with  them."  The 
distractions  which  continued  till  the  firm  establishment  of  William 
III.  on  the  throne,  left  feelings  of  mutual  fear  and  distrust,  which 
were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  general  system  of  gross  mismanage- 
ment of  landed  property,  and  which  were  brought  at  length  to  a 
crisis  by  the  rebellion  at  the  termination  of  the  last  century.  The 
Union  produced  a  better  order  of  things.  Penal  statutes,  which 
the  Protestants  had  in  self-defence  (at  least  so  they  thought)  insti- 
tuted, were  repealed ;  the  attention  of  the  legislature  was  turned 
towards  improving  the  country ;  grievances  were  gradually  miti- 
gated and  removed;  justice  now  became  equally  administered;  and 
though  the  baleful  effects  of  six  centuries  of  misrule  could  not  be 
obliterated  in  the  quarter  of  one,  still  prejudices  were  softening, 
more  enlightened  views  expanding,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of 
sound  principles  of  government  beginning  to  be  extensively  felt, 
when  untoward  circumstances  closed  the  whole  prospect.  Ani- 
mosities revived  with  all  their  former  acrimony ; — discord  was 
fomented,  and  agitation  organized,  by  a  designing  and  interested 
agent ;  whilst  the  spiritual  terrors  of  a  dark  and  relentless  priesthood, 
itself  dazzled  by  the  hopes  of  recovering  its  long-lost  ascendency, 
have  stimulated  and  goaded  almost  to  phrenzy  the  passions  of  an 
ignorant  and  inflammable  people. 

To  say,  therefore,  that  Protestantism  has  had  a  fair  trial  in 
Ireland,  is  a  manifest  delusion.  It  has  indeed  been  established  as 
the  religion  of  the  State  ;  but  to  suppose  that  it  would  have  been 
adopted  generally  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been 
offered,  is  to  imagine  what  were  most  improbable.  To  remove  old 
prejudices  the  understanding  must  at  least  be  reached,  if  the  affcr- 


tions  be  not  engaged;  but  little  if  any  thing  of  this  has  been  done. 
Many  causes  have  combined  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  if  the  clergy  have  heretofore  acquiesced  too  easily,  if 
their  exertions  were  not  sufficiently  aroused,  and  their  discipline 
has  in  many  points  been  too  relaxed,  still  the  fault  need  not  lie  in 
the  system ;  and  before  you  do  away  altogether  with  the  machinery, 
it  might  be  well  to  see  if  it  be  not  capable  of  repair.  And  in 
truth  this  repair  has  been  for  some  time  in  active  operation. 
The  defects  of  the  establishment  have  been  greatly  remedied,  a 
new  energy  has  been  inspired  into  its  members,  arrangements  have 
been  and  are  still  making  to  improve  its  efficiencys  and,  if  fair  play 
be  allowed  it,  the  Protestant  church  of  Ireland  promises  well  to  fall 
short  of  none  in  its  purity  and  zeal. 

But  the  existence  of  a  Protestant  establishment  is  a  scandal,  we 
are  told,  to  a  majority  professing  a  different  faith  ;  and  that  that 
majority  should  be  called  upon  to  maintain  it  is  an  intolerable  grie- 
vance. Now,  with  respect  to  this,  I  think  sufficient  attention  has 
not  been  paid  to  the  singular  footing  on  which  society  stands  in 
Ireland,  where  the  cultivator  and  the  proprietor  are  of  different 
religions  ;  for  whilst  the  tenant  adheres  to  that  of  Rome,  the  land- 
lord for  the  most  part  professes  the  established  creed.  Tithe  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  landowner  alone.  Were  the  Church  to  be  no 
longer  maintained,  the  tenant  would  not  be  relieved  of  the  tenth, 
he  would  equally  pay  it  in  the  shape  of  rent ;  and  thus,  whether  he 
takes  his  land,  under  the  obligation  to  pay  the  tenth  to  the  clergy- 
man, or  in  additional  rent  to  his  landlord,  is  virtually  the  same  thing. 
It  remains  then  only  to  see,  whether  the  being  accessory  to  this 
payment  be  such  an  offence  to  the  conscience  of  an  orthodox  follower 
of  the  Romish  Church,  that,  therefore,  he  oughtf  to  be  relieved 
from  the  hardship.  Dr.  Murray,  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  this 
church,  had  the  question  put  to  him  by  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  J825,  when  examined  on  the  subject  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  if  he  thought  the  Catholic  population  would 
exert  themselves  more  to  get  rid  of  tithes  than  of  any  other  tax. 
His  answer  was,  that  in  his  opinion  they  would  not.  Here  then 
was  a  good  opportunity  to  speak  out,  and  declare  the  grievance,  if 
the  grievance  did  exist.  But  if  it  did  not  suit  that  right  reverend 
person  to  find  out  this  then,  it  should  not  be  allowed  as  an  excuse 
for  lawlessness  and  violence  now.  I  wish,  however,  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. Though  I  deny  the  right  of  exemption  from  payment 
of  tithe  which  the  Catholic  may  claim  on  the  score  of  conscience, 
I  am  far  from  desiring  to  sec  the  tithe  system  continued,  not  be- 


cause  it  is  resisted,  but  because  it  is  objectionable,  in  bringing  tbe 
clergy  and  tithe-payers  into  unpleasant  collision.  I  should  much 
rejoice,  therefore,  at  a  mode  of  adjustment  which  would  remove 
such  uncomfortable  feelings,  provided  it  were  made  on  equitable 
terms,  and  the  rights  of  the  clergy  duly  maintained.  But  would 
the  Catholic  Irish  tenantry  be  content  with  this?  By  no  means. 
Direct  or  indirect  it  is  all  the  same ;  the  Protestant  clergy  are  not 
to  be  supported  by  the  produce  of  their  labour.  Yet  if  the  land- 
owner be  a  Protestant,  as  nine-tenths  of  the  landowners  in  Ireland 
are;  if  he  be  interested  in  supporting  his  own  form  of  faith  ;  if  he 
hold  his  property  under  an  express  obligation  to  support  it ;  how 
can  the  maintenance  of  his  church  be  considered  a  scandal,  although 
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the  rent  from  which  he  does  so  be  paid  by  a  tenant  professing  a 
different  creed  ?  That  tenant  possesses  no  property  of  his  own  ; 
and  if  a  land-tax  be  levied  in  lieu  of  tithe,  under  what  plea  can  the 
landlord  be  made  accountable,  if  he  employs  a  portion  of  his  rents 
in  paying  that  tax?  Surely  matters  will  not  stop  here,  and  rent 
to  a  Protestant  landlord  will  ere  long  be  considered,  if  it  be  not 
already,  just  as  great  a  nuisance  as  tithe  is  now. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  this  applies  only  to  tithes  or  money- 
payments  derived  from  Protestant  lands  ;  but  that  Catholics  possess 
landed  property  also,  and  there  are,  moreover,  glebes  and  church- 
lands: — ought  not  the  voice  of  the  majority,  then,  to  be  consulted 
as  to  the  application  of  these  funds  ?  Now  I  have  mentioned  above, 
that  my  argument  is  not  whether  the  Reformed  faith  is  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  Romish,  but  simply  whether  the  present  Establish- 
ment be  maintained.  I  would  however  observe  in  passing,  that 
supposing  the  Catholic  church  again  ascendant,  is  not  the  existing 
state  of  the  institution  of  Maynooth  a  fair  test  how  that  ascendency 
would  be  exercised?  Was  it  originally  framed,  and  is  it  still  paid 
by  the  State,  for  the  purposes  of  spiritual  instruction,  or  in  order 
to  rear  instruments  of  tyranny,  political  as  well  as  religious,  over  a 
depressed  and  degraded  people  ?  If  the  former  were  the  object, 
we  have  the  highest  authority  for  believing,  that  those  who  have 
been  thus  unfaithful  over  little,  would  not  be  faithful  over  much. 
Allowing,  moreover,  what  weight  you  will  to  the  law  of  numbers, 
are  property  and  intelligence  to  be  left  out  of  the  scale  ?  On  which 
side  these  preponderate  is  notorious,  and  may  we  not  look  to  the 
actual  working  of  the  two  different  forms  of  faith  ?  Has  not  the 
religion  of  the  majority  brought  that  majority  to  the  lowest  state 
of  degradation  ?  Can  the  civilized  world  show  such  another  scene 
as  Ireland  is  at  this  moment  exhibiting?  Is  there  a  tyranny  in 
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existence  equal  to  that  now  exercising  by  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood? Is  there  any  superstition  more  gross,  any  ignorance  more 
dark,  than  now  prevail  among  the  Irish  peasantry  ?  Look  again 
to  that  portion  of  the  country  where  Protestantism  has  taken  root. 
Have  not  comfort,  knowledge,  and  civilization  spread  in  proportion 
with  it  ?  Is  all  this  to  weigh  for  nothing  ? 

But  the  matter  may  be  considered  in  a  yet  higher  point  of  view. 
If  in  two  portions  of  the  united  Empire  we  possess  the  advantage 
of  religious  light,  and  enjoy  a  pure  form  of  doctrine,  are  we  to  be 
indifferent  as  to  the  state  of  the  other  portion  ?    Are  we  not  bound 
to  make  some  effort  to  secure  to  Ireland  the  blessings  we  so  highly 
and  justly  value  for  ourselves,  of  which  her  present  darkness  and 
superstition  show  the  want  the  greater  ?      Our  throne  is  a  Protes- 
tant one,  our  government  is  professedly  Protestant,  our  established 
forms  of  worship  are  essentially  so.      Is  it  no  way  encumbent  on 
us  to  maintain  Protestant  principles  in  an  integral  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, not  by  intolerant  or  partial  justice,  but  at  least  by  encouraging 
and  supporting  existing  institutions,  and  thus  preserving  the  true 
faith  there  implanted  uninjured  to  posterity  ?      The  question,  more- 
over, is  not,  whether  the  Protestant  church  be  now  for  the  first 
time  raised  into  pre-eminence,   but  whether,  being  already  estab- 
lished, it  is  now  to  be  dispossessed ;  and  with  every  allowance  for 
liberal  indifference,  still  is  there  any  except  an   Irish  repealer,  or  a 
radical  of  the  very  lowest  order,  who  could  quietly  make  up  his 
mind  to  the  laying  of  that  unhappy  country,   either  in  its  civil  or 
religious   relations,    prostrate   before   the  savage  bigotry   of  Irish 
Catholicism  ?      Perhaps  not,  you  will  say,  and  yet  Ireland  must  be 
pacified ;   and  she  never  will  be,  until  external  support  is  withdrawn 
from  the  Established  Church,  and  both  religions  are  left  on  at  least  an 
equal  footing.    Whatever  may  be  the  idea  now,  this  was  not  the  opin- 
ion either  of  Mr.  O'Connell  or  Dr.  Doyle  in  1825,  who  asserted  on 
oath  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  if  Eman- 
cipation were  carried,  there  would  remain  no  single  point  which  the 
Catholics  would  regard  a  grievance  : — and  Dr.  Murray,  moreover, 
added,    that  there  would  be  no   wish  on  the  part   of  the   Roman 
Catholic   clergy  to    disturb   the    Protestant    Establishment !      If, 
therefore,  the  maintaining  of  that  Establishment  be  destructive  to 
the  peace  of  Ireland,  it  is  a  discovery  made  within  these  ten  years. 
Nor  is  this  all.      If  the  collisions  between  the  adherents  of  the 
opposing  creeds  were  the  only  causes  of  the  present  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  these  disturbances  would  only,  or  at  least  chiefly, 
be  found  where  the  followers  of  each  were  nearly  balanced.      But 


how  stands  the  fact?     In   the  first  of   Mr.   CoJijuhoiin's  admirable 
pamphlets,*  it  is  shown,  from  evidence  which  cannot  be  disputed, 
that  breaches    of  the   peace  mostly  abound,    where  the   Catholic 
population   is   most  numerous,    and  that   crimes  are  by  much  the 
fewer  in  the  north,  where   Protestants  and   Catholics  are   found  in 
pretty  equal  proportion.      I  do  not  mean  that  religious  difference 
is  not  a  cause  of  outrage,  since  we  have  evidence  of  above  a  dozen 
clergymen  being  assaulted,  some  of  whom  were  murdered  ;  and  Mr. 
Colquhoun  gives  in  his  second  pamphlet-]-  an  appalling  list  of  atro- 
cities committed  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests,  against 
those  who  had  exposed  themselves  to  their  fury,   even  by  passive 
opposition  ;  but  still,  unless  religious  difference  were  the  only  source 
of  disturbance,  and  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  that  it  is  not  even  the 
chief,  you  may  suppress  the  Protestant  Establishment,  and  yet  not 
effect  tranquillity  after  all. 

But  there  is  no  intention  of  suppressing  the  Establishment. 
The  influential  authorities  are  determined  to  support  it.  Read 
the  speeches  of  our  Ministers  last  year.  Could  anything  be  more 
conservative  ?  It  is  a  venerable  institution,  and  one  and  all  ad- 
mire it.  It  is  merely  to  be  pruned^  to  be  relieved  of  ugly  excres- 
cences. Now,  this  idea  of  pruning  originated  in  the  impression 
pretty  generally  entertained  of  the  exorbitant  wealth  in  which  this 
disproportionate  Establishment  revelled.  Mr.  Hume's  calculation 
led  him  to  estimate  the  Irish  Church's  revenues  at  three  millions, 
and  when  the  truth  at  last  came  out  by  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  they  were  found  to  fall  short  of  one-sixth  of  that 
amount,  Lord  Althorp  himself  confessed  that  he  like  others  had 
been  greatly  mistaken.  But  is  the  Church  therefore  to  escape 
the  threatened  operation  ?  Not  exactly ;  the  knife  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered, but  with  a  tender  hand  :  the  bulk  will  indeed  be  in 
some  degree  reduced,  but  only  so  as  to  secure  a  healthy  vigour.  In 
no  quarter  is  there  a  desire  to  go  farther.  Hear  Mr.  Sheil  on 
the  matter.  "  If  the  Protestants  would  he  just,  the  Irish  would 
be  moderate.  Where  there  is  boua  fide  a  Protestant  congregation, 
let  there  be  a  clergyman  well  paid."  Well  paid  too  ! — that  is 
considerate — nor  are  the  ideas  on  this  head  unduly  parsimonious. 
Mr.  Perrin  thinks  the  minimum  of  a  minister's  salary  should  be 
£300  a-year — by  no  means  an  illiberal  allowance.  The  upshot  of 
the  whole  is,  that  our  sagacious  rulers  have  i'nilen  upon  a  scheme 
which  is  to  unite  the  two  disiderata  : — Ireland  is  to  be  tranquillized, 

*  Ireland  : — Popery  and  Priestcraft  the  Cause  of  her  Misery  and  Crime, 
f  Ireland: — The  Policy  of  Reducing  the  Established  Church. 
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and  the  Church  rendered  more  efficient,  merely  by  the  doing  away 
of  Protestant  sinecures.  What  can  be  more  plausible  ?  How 
encouraging  the  prospect !  The  Catholics  are  to  be  satisfied  and 
happy ;  the  strength  and  influence  of  Protestantism  increased ;  and 
to  render  this  plan  the  more  unexceptionable,  the  tenderest  regard 
is  shown  for  the  right  of  the  Church,  for  the  funds  derived  from 
the  abolition  of  these  sinecures,  instead  of  being  applied  to  State 
purposes,  as  the  brawling  radical  would  require,  are  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  a  system  of  general  education,  by  which 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  are  to  be  henceforward  united  in  ties 
of  sympathy  and  love.  Thus  the  great  problem  of  Irish  regenera- 
tion is  to  be  solved,  at  the  trifling  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  fethe 
Church,  of  about  £40,000  a-year.  Beautiful,  however,  as  this 
scheme  may  appear  to  its  propounders  and  supporters,  if  the  demon 
of  contention  had  been  called  upon  to  devise  a  method  of  perpetu- 
ating the  miseries  of  Ireland,  it  is  probably  just  such  a  one  that  he 
would  have  contrived.  So  the  opposers  of  it  said  in  Parliament  at 
the  time,  and  so  a  close  investigation  will  prove  it  to  be.  First, 
as  to  the  tranquillizing  part  of  the  plan.  It  has  been  shown,  as  I 
have  stated  above,  by  evidence  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  collected,  that 
the  disturbances  in  that  unhappy  country  do  not,  in  the  main,  pro- 
ceed from  religious  disputes.  So  far,  therefore,  they  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  scheme.  But  allowing  that  they  would,  and  that 
allaying  the  feuds  between  the  contending  forms  of  faith  would 
restore  the  blessings  of  peace;  what  grounds  have  you  for  believing 
that  one  party,  at  least,  the  Catholic,  will  be  satisfied  with  the  boon 
offered  them  ?  Mr.  O'Connell  indeed  says,  that  it  would  be  a 
step  which  would  diffuse  benevolence,  peace,  and  tranquillity  over 
Ireland.  But  as  a  final  arrangement?  It  would  appear  not;  for 
what  said  he  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Ward's  measure,  in  1834,  since 
adopted  by  Lord  Melbourne's  government  ?  "  That  they  did  not 
profess  to  say  that  Mr.  Ward's  plan  would  produce  any  settlement 
of  the  question.  They  valued  it  as  opening  the  question,  and  as 
the  first  instalment  of  the  debt  due  to  the  Catholics."  But  are 
the  dignitaries  and  priests  of  the  Romish  church  likely  to  be  better 
contented?  I  imagine  not.  They  do  not,  I  believe,  profess  that 
they  would ;  and  after  Bishops  Murray  and  Doyle's  assertions  pre- 
vious to  passing  the  Emancipation  Bill,  would  you  be  inclined  to 
believe  them  if  they  did?  What  comes  then  of  pacification,  if 
these  influential  powers,  the  wielders  of  agitation,  be  not  appeased  ? 
Again,  if  the  support  of  Protestantism  is  grievous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Catholic  population,  is  it  likely  that  its  maintenance  will  be 
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more  tolerable,  and  quiet  more  preserved,  where  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
is  continually  being  called  out,  and  angry  passions  brought  into 
collision  ?  The  Catholic  looks  on  the  Protestant  with  ill  will : 
how  do  you  propose  to  diminish  this  ill  will?  By  shutting  the 
Church  where  its  members  fall  below  a  certain  number,  and  con- 
tinuing it  open  where  that  number  is  exceeded.  Is  not  this  hold- 
ing out  a  direct  premium  for  persecution  ?  Will  not  the  Catholic 
naturally  use  every  act  of  offence  with  a  view  of  extirpating  the 
rival  sect,  when  he  has  such  an  obvious  object  to  gain  ?  Will 
not  every  parish  be  a  scene  of  struggle  and  contention,  especially 
when  the  Protestants  verge  upon  the  number  marked  for  the  clos- 
ing of  their  place  of  worship  ?  Will  the  priest  be  very  scrupulous 
bow  he  bring  about  this  consummation  ;  and  if  he  point  the  finger, 
will  he  not  be  zealously  obeyed  ?  Let  facts  recorded  in  evidence 
speak  to  that.  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  taken  up  this  ground,  and 
argued  the  point  most  convincingly.  Suppress  one  party  where 
two  are  pitted  against  each  other,  and  you  may  gain  a  kind  of 
tranquillity ;  but  how  removing  the  Establishment  where  it  has  but 
few,  and  leaving  it  where  it  has  many,  will  content  the  opponents 
of  that  Establishment,  is  to  me  a  mystery. 

Once  more,  why  have  claims  been  of  late  brought  forward  by 
the  priests,  or  their  agents,  which  a  few  years  ago  would  never  have 
been  hinted  at  ?  Why  has  a  spirit  of  activity  been  infused  into 
the  elements  of  discord,  which  did  not  exist  then  ?  Is  it  not  be- 
cause a  prospect  is  opened  before  those  who  wield  the  machine  of 
popular  feeling,  which  they  did  not  then  dream  of?  By  yielding 
up  a  portion  of  the  Establishment,  you  give  a  triumph  to  its  op- 
ponents. Will  not  this  increase  the  appetite  you  talk  of  assuag- 
ing, and  encourage  to  look  for  further  sacrifices,  provided  the  same 
methods  be  kept  up  that  have  obtained  this  ?  Indeed,  without 
further  sacrifice,  not  much  would  be  gained — Mr.  O'Connell  ac- 
cepts it  as  the  first  instalment : — will  he  rest  content  without  foil 
payment  ?  If  you  insert  the  point  of  the  nail,  will  he  not  desire 
to  drive  it  home  ?  When  you  set  the  example  of  alienating 
Church  revenues,  will  not  the  hope  be  reasonable  that  this  may 
extend  ?  Have  the  Catholic  priesthood  yet  shown  any  symptoms 
of  moderation,  except  when  it  suited  the  purpose  of  the  moment  ; 
and  will  that  moderation  be  greater,  now  the  object  of  their  am- 
bition seems  nearer  their  reach  ?  The  Protestant  is  alarmed  and 
distrustful;  the  Catholic  aspiring,  presumptuous,  and  intolerant: 
is  this  likely  to  produce  good-will  and  tranquillity?  I  should 
imagine  not,  But  at  all  events,  you  may  say,  if  this  be  not  gained, 
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another  important  object  will.  An  unseemly  blemish  will  be  eradica- 
ted which  alienates  the  best  friends  of  the  Establishment;  and  the 
sore  scandal  hitherto  exhibited  of  an  endowed  yet  sinecurist  minis- 
try will  be  done  away.  That  a  clergyman  should  hold  a  prefer- 
ment without  parochial  charge  attached,  is  no  doubt  per  se  objec- 
tionable, and  those  who  are  regulating  the  external  affairs  of  the 
Church  will  do  well  to  remove  the  evil,  as  far  as  they  may  be  able ; 
in  fact,  are  doing  so.  But  before  the  desperate  remedy  be  resorted 
to  of  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  funds,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
consider,  whether  even  a  minister  without  care  of  souls,  provided 
he  be  actually  resident,  be  in  reality  so  great  a  flaw  as  materially 
to  mar  the  beauty,  or  injure  the  efficiency  of  the  Establishment. 
A  system  of  education  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Ireland,  from  which 
the  most  extensive  beneficial  results  are  expected,  at  least  by  the 
agents  of  the  scheme  and  their  employers.  How  it  is  actually 
working  we  want  more  evidence  fully  to  understand;  for  heavy 
charges  have  been  very  lately  brought  against  it  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  very  satisfactorily  answered ;  and  whether  you  arc 
nurturing  "  normal  schools  of  agitation,"  as  is  asserted  on  one  side, 
or  the  grand  vehicle  for  regenerating  the  nation,  as  announced  by 
the  other,  time  only  will  show.  But  as  the  present  plan  of  re- 
ducing the  Established  Church  originates  with  those  who  profes- 
sedly look  for  great  things  from  this  plan  of  education;  I  would  ask, 
what  are  the  results  they  anticipate  ?  If  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland 
are  to  be  generally  enlightened,  is  it  not  expected  that  the  influence 
of  the  Romish  faith  will  be  shaken,  or  at  least  the  power  of  the 
priests  diminished  ?  If  the  peasantry  continue  to  be  held  under 
their  present  intolerable  bondage,  I  do  not  see  that  much  will 
come  of  their  instruction.  But  if  this  unrighteous  power  receive 
a  blow,  and  the  people,  with  increased  knowledge,  begin  to  open 
their  eyes,  one  of  two  things  must  follow :  either  Protestantism 
must  extend  among  them,  or  Catholicism  improve,  and  conform 
with  the  more  enlarged  views  of  its  adherents.  Both  results,  per- 
haps you  will  say,  may  be  expected  to  occur;  and  on  such  results 
do  we  calculate.  Then,  if  the  Protestant  Church  be  now  in  some 
places  empty,  may  we  not  hope  to  see  it  gradually  filling,  and  the 
parochial  charges  become  no  longer  a  sinecure  ?  But  this  is  pro- 
vided far,  you  answer  ;  and  where  a  Protestant  congregation  does 
accumulate,  there  the  Church  is  to  be  re- opened  for  their  use. 
Yet  can  you  seriously  imagine  this  a  measure  of  peace  ?  Will 
this  fluctuating  system  be  likely  to  set  the  question  at  rest?  Will 
it  not  rather  increase  contention,  and  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel 
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when  you  confess  you  wish  to  facilitate  its  progress 
once  be  settled  that  the  Church  remains  open,  the  numbers  who 
enter  it  will  not  be  so  distinctly  observed ;  but  if  the  doors  are  to 
be  unclosed  to  admit  your  accession  of  followers,  they  cannot  but 
be  marked  with  redoubled  acrimony  and  ill-will.  But  perhaps  you 
think  that  if  the  people  improve  in  morality,  if  their  lawless  passions 
be  brought  under  control,  and  they  gain  some  knowledge  of  the 
leading  and  common  principles  of  religion,  it  will  matter  not  to 
what  form  of  faith  they  adhere.  Be  it  so.  Yet  allow  the  eyes 
of  the  Catholic  to  be  opening  to  some  of  the  errors  of  his  system — 
to  feel  for  instance  that  the  priest  has  abused  his  authority,  and 
that  his  power  is  founded  neither  on  religion  nor  reason — what  will 
most  probably  follow  ?  Why,  experience  shows  that  the  immediate 
step  from  superstition  is  to  infidelity;  and  if  the  people  begin  to 
discover  that  their  church  has  deceived  them,  without  having  any 
other  standard  of  Christianity  to  look  to,  the  vice  of  the  system 
will  be  inseparably  united  in  their  minds  with  religion  itself — the 
consequence  will  then  be,  as  in  too  many  Catholic  countries,  a 
general  free-thinking,  if  not  open  renunciation  of  Revelation.  But 
here,  I  say,  the  Protestant  clergyman  will  form  that  standard.  Let 
him  be  a  man  exemplary  in  piety  and  conduct,  zealous  but  yet  dis- 
creet in  his  demeanour,  and  kind  and  compassionate  to  the  poor 
around  him,  it  matters  not  how  limited  his  own  flock  may  be,  yet 
he  will  afford  a  test  of  better  things.  They  will  learn  to  distinguish 
between  pure  Christianity  and  the  dark  disguise  under  which  they 
have  hitherto  seen  it — and  the  discovery  must  be  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  result.  I  enlarge  not  on  the  advantage  which  may 
accrue,  not  only  to  the  Protestant,  but  to  the  Catholic  community, 
in  a  country  notoriously  suffering  from  the  want  of  a  resident  no- 
bility and  gentry,  of  a  clergyman  living  in  every  parish,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  moderate  income,  which  must  circulate  amongst  the 
inhabitants  in  the  shape  at  least  of  employment,  if  not,  as  is  most 
probable,  in  extensive  charity.  I  do  not,  I  say,  dwell  on  this  ar- 
gument, weighty  as  I  consider  it  to  be ;  but  I  would  merely  inquire 
of  those  who  may  be  for  spreading  the  Reformation  through  Ireland 
solely  by  means  of  itinerant  missionaries,  whether  the  cause  would 
assume  a  greater  appearance  of  respectability,  or  present  itself  with 
greater  influence  to  the  vulgar,  when  shorn  of  the  decencies  with 
which  they  have  hitherto  seen  it  invested?  I  conceive  it  inconsis- 
tent with  human  nature  that  it  should. 

I  would  seriously  then  ask  if  this  is  the  time,  when  there  seems 
so  much  probability  of  the  efficiency  of  the  establishment  extending 
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— if  this  is  the  time  for,  under  any  pretence,  diminishing  its  re- 
sources ?  And  what  to  gain  ?  A  paltry  sum  to  apply  to  a  system 
of  general  education — a  much  larger  than  which,  I  do  not  doubt, 
Parliament  would  willingly  vote,  if  this  system  on  trial  be  found 
worthy  of  support.  But  it  is  the  principle  of  appropriation  that 
Mr.  O' Conn  ell  hails  with  delight — it  is  the  principle  that  Church 
property  is  alienable  by  the  State  that  Mr.  Hume  rejoices  in — it  is 
the  principle,  I  regret  to  say,  of  the  violability  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues, that  our  government  seeks  to  establish.  I  have  not  time 
nor  space  to  enter  here  into  that  general  question.  I  cannot  now 
stop  to  inquire  how  far  the  security  of  all  property  is  thereby  in- 
vaded. I  would  content  myself  with  the  opinion  of  Lord  Plunket, 
no  bigoted  stickler  for  the  rights  of  the  Church,  (as  quoted  last 
session  in  Parliament,)  which,  if  I  remember  right,  was  to  this 
effect;  that  though  he  would  not  deny  that  a  case  might  occur 
which  might  warrant  the  interference  of  government  with  Church 
property,  still  it  could  only  be  where  a  similar  emergency  would 
justify  the  interference  with  private  property.  I  waive  then  this 
point  of  discussion,  and  would  merely  say,  if  it  be  so  desirable  to 
establish  the  principle  that  Church  property  belongs  to  the  State,  is 
it  generous  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  weak  and  tottering 
Church  of  Ireland  ?  If  you  be  such  warm  admirers  of  that  Estab- 
lishment as  you  profess,  is  it  kind  to  throw  a  stone  at  it  just  to  try 
your  strength,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  difficulty,  instead  of  at  the 
sturdier  and  stronger  sister  Church  in  England  ?*  No  doubt  you 
mean  to  follow  up  your  attack  against  her  also;  but  to  choose  the 
Irish  Church,  now  beset  by  a  host  of  inveterate  assailants,  as  the 
object  on  which  the  principle  is  to  be  first  exercised — to  curtail  her 
resources  with  friendship  in  your  mouth,  has  something  mean,  even 
treacherous  on  the  face  of  it — would  lead  us  almost  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  your  affection.  If  you  wish  to  maintain  the  Church,  as 
you  declare,  what  are  we  to  say  of  your  sagacity ;  and  if  you  do 
not,  what  comes  of  your  honesty? 

I  never  have  despaired  of  Ireland  ;   I  do  not  despair  of  her  still. 
Complicated  and  deep-seated  as  is  the  disorder,  I  cannot  question 

*  The  Irish  Established  Church  is  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  England.  Such 
the  Union  declares  it  to  be — in  like  manner  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  is  a  portion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  If  I  speak  of  the  Irish 
Church  therefore  rather  as  a  sister  Church  than  as  identical  with  that  of  England, 
it  is  simply  to  avoid  any  objections  that  might  be  made  to  considering  them  as  one 
and  the  same  Establishment,  from  the  different  circumstances  of  the  t\\o  countiie?, 
al'hough  1  by  no  means  admit  their  separation. 
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her  eventual  restoration.  The  landowners  have  been  long  alive  to 
the  evils  of  the  system  by  which  the  peasantry  are  kept  in  their 
present  abject  state  of  misery :  not  a  few  have  adopted  a  better 
method  of  management,  and  we  may  fain  hope  that  such  improve- 
ment will  become  general.  Thus  an  obvious  source  of  crime  and 
outrage  will  be  removed,  and  a  large  share  of  our  present  super- 
abundant capital  may  be  securely  and  profitably  invested  in  Ireland. 
The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  too  (an  outline  of  whose  report  is 
now  before  me)  recommend  an  extensive  employment  of  the  popu- 
lation in  public  works,  and  other  salutary  measures.  Thus  wide 
views  of  amelioration  open ;  but  before  any  thing  effectual  can  be 
done,  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  foment  disturbance  must  experi- 
ence a  decline  of  their  influence.  As  regards  the  priests,  I  think 
that  the  pressure  of  the  evil  will  relieve  itself.  Their  grinding 
tyranny  is  stretched  to  the  very  verge  of  endurance.  Reaction 
must  ere  long  take  place.  The  dark  instruments  of  this  tyranny 
are  said  to  have  been  warned  by  foreign  members  of  their  own 
communion,  that  by  forging  a  system  of  political  insubordination, 
they  are  organizing  a  force  which  will  be  turned  against  themselves. 
The  power  of  the  demagogue,  moreover,  is  confessedly  precarious  ; 
and  the  people,  blind  and  infatuated  as  they  are,  may  begin  to  ask 
for  some  tangible  advantage  in  return  for  the  wages  they  so  liberally 
bestow.  True  as  the  maxim  may  be, 

"  Surely  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat;" 

yet  this,  like  other  gratifications,  may  have  a  limit.  When  the 
German  favourites,  whom  George  I.  brought  over,  had  become 
generally  unpopular  from  their  rapacity,  one  of  the  ladies  being 
abused  by  the  mob,  cried  out,  it  is  said,  in  bad  English,  "  Good 
people,  why  do  you  abuse  us?  we  come  for  all  your  goods" 
"  Yes,  and  for  all  our  chattels  too,"  was  the  reply.  The  Irish 
peasantry  may  not  be  long  in  making  the  discovery  that  their  paid 
agent  has  his  eye  upon  their  chattels^  at  least  as  much  as  on  their 
f/oods.  In  short,  let  the  terrors  of  the  priests,  and  the  stimulants 
of  Mr.  O'Connell  lose  their  effect,  the  law  may  be  expected  to 
regain  its  free  exercise,  and  an  era  may  yet  be  opened  of  prosperity 
the  annals  of  that  country  have  never  yet  shown — not,  however, 
independent  of  her  moral  regeneration.  I  presume  not  to  pry  into 
the  decrees  of  Providence,  nor  to  anticipate  its  method  of  effecting 
their  regeneration  ;  but  I  do  not  the  less  doubt  that  the  work 
will  be  performed,  and  that  the  Established  Church  will  be  the 
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main  instrument.  Had  that  Church  indeed  continued  in  apathy 
and  inactivity,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  that  it  might 
have  remained  unmolested ;  but  when  the  spirit  in  it  awoke,  when 
its  clergy  were  aroused,  and,  conscious  of  the  duty  to  which  they 
were  called,  prepared  themselves  in  earnest  to  carry  it  forward,  their 
properties  were  invaded,  their  rights  were  withheld,  their  lives  put 
in  jeopardy,  and  some  even  sacrificed.  But  if  they  have  shown 
themselves  the  more  devoted  as  persecution  increased,  if  their  zeal 
has  been  only  equalled  by  their  patience  and  resignation,  surely 
the  Church  will  come  forth  from  the  fiery  trial  it  is  passing  through, 
more  purified  and  sublimated,  a  fitter  instrument  for  the  great  pur- 
pose it  is  destined  to  accomplish.  I  could  almost  as  soon  doubt 
the  superintendence  of  Omniscience,  as  I  could  that  energies  which 
are  now  so  remarkably  called  forth,  should  be  intended  for  no  suffi- 
cient or  adequate  object.  But  with  whatever  confidence  we  may 
look  to  good  resulting  from  the  present  complicated  evil,  that  it 
may  be  assisted  or  retarded  by  the  ruling  powers  is  self-evident. 
This  leads  me  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment, and  then  to  inquire  what  it  is. 

As  to  what  the  conduct  of  government  ought  to  be,  I  repeat 
with  Mr.  O'Connell,  "  Do  justice  to  Ireland."  Not  indeed  that 
partial  and  left-handed  justice,  which  upholds  one  party  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other,  but  that  genuine  and  even  justice  which  extends 
its  power  to  each  alike,  affording  protection  where  protection  is 
wanted,  and  securing  to  all  their  liberties,  civil  and  religious.  But 
what  have  the  Catholics  to  claim  more  than  they  possess  ?  Free 
profession  of  their  faith  they  have  long  enjoyed ;  their  priesthood 
even  are  educated  at  the  public  expense,  and  an  equality  of  civil 
rights  has  been  more  lately  but  not  more  undisturbedly  secured 
them.  What  more  then  have  they  a  right  to  demand?  Bishops 
Murray  and  Doyle  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  1825,  told  you — noth- 
ing. But  how  does  it  stand  with  the  Protestant  ?  His  religion 
is  established  as  the  religion  of  the  State — his  person  and  property 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Whence  comes  it  then  that 
he  is  outraged  in  both  ?  and  to  the  extent  he  is  so,  the  various  evi- 
dence brought  before  Parliament  bears  undeniable  proof.  The 
answer  is,  the  law  is  paralyzed — a  stronger  power  than  the  law  now 
overrules  it,  not  only  to  the  injury  and  wrong  of  the  persecuted 
Protestant,  but  as  a  merciless  tyranny  over  its  own  members.  Do 
justice  then  to  Ireland  by  vindicating  the  law.  You  may  argue  of 
the  difficulty,  and  I  do  not  deny  it — you  may  talk  of  the  weight  of 
popular  will,  and  I  allow  it ;  but  is  anarchy  to  prevail  because  it  be 
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difficult  to  put  it  down?  I  know  that  the  character  of  the  people 
must  undergo  a  moral  change  before  you  can  hope  fully  to  establish 
subordination  and  order;  still  I  say,  life  and  property  must  be 
guaranteed;  and  if  the  government  fairly  put  its  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  if  it  show  its  full  determination  to  carry  this  point,  assuredly 
it  will  succeed.  From  tampering  with  it,  this  spirit  has  gained 
strength.  Once  show  that  you  will  be  no  longer  trifled  with,  and 
in  proportion  to  your  firmness  will  opposition  cease.  And  is  not 
it  monstrous  to  suppose,  that  at  this  period  of  civilization,  when  the 
law  is  paramount  in  these  two  portions  of  the  Empire,  it  should  be 
defied  with  impunity  in  the  third?  Had  government  seen,  and 
acted  up  to  its  duty,  the  evil  would  ere  this  have  been  mainly 
checked,  and  lawlessness  and  violence  in  a  great  measure  suppressed. 
A  show  of  vigour  was  made  under  Lord  Grey's  administration ;  and 
if  this  unhappily  was  not  followed  up,  we  may  perhaps  account  for 
it  from  the  fact,  that  the  one  half  of  that  Cabinet,  and  which  has 
now  succeeded  to  power,  appears  linked  in  amity  and  union  with 
the  consistent  and  ever-active  agent  of  discord.  Lord  Melbourne 
indeed  tells  us  there  is  no  such  union;  but  when  the  man  who 
abused  Lord  Grey's  government  with  the  utmost  virulence,  now 
lauds  Lord  Melbourne's  to  the  skies — when  he  who  was  denounced 
even  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  by  the  former,  is  supported  and 
abetted  by  the  present  in  every  imaginable  manner — when  the 
plans  our  present  Ministers  produce  for  invigorating  the  Protestant 
Church  meet  with  the  unqualified  approbation  of  its  avowed  enemy, 
— an  ugly  suspicion  will  arise  that  something  more  than  casual  is 
at  the  bottom  of  this  accordance.  Be  that  however  as  it  may,  Mr. 
O'Connell  makes  no  mystery  of  his  objects,  however  he  may  occa- 
sionally affect  to  keep  them  back.  Are  Ministers  prepared  to  go 
all  lengths  with  him  ?  If  not,  their  present  harmony  will  sooner 
or  later  be  disturbed.  Let  then  government  venture  to  arouse 
itself  now — let  it  raise  the  voice  of  vigour  and  decision — let  it 
declare  that  the  law  shall  be  respected  in  Ireland — that  no  more 
sops  shall  be  given  to  an  insatiable  appetite — let  it  invest  its 
functionaries  with  force,  and  insist  on  that  force  being  exercised — 
let  the  priest  know  that  he  may  no  longer  preach  sedition  and 
murder  with  impunity,  and  the  peasant  feel  that  summary  punish- 
ment follows  every  breach  of  the  law : — let  the  ministers,  in  short, 
determine  to  exert  their  power  in  earnest,  and  not  leave  that  power 
a  mockery  and  by-word : — they  will  call  down  the  indignation  of 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  train,  and  be  honoured  by  their  abuse,  in- 
stead of  being  degraded  by  their  praise; — they  may  lose  the  sup- 
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port  of  Mr.  Hume  and  his  disciples,  but  in  return  they  will  gain 
the  applause  and  confidence  of.  all  that  is  sound  and  valuable  in  the 
land.  The  king  will  be  with  them — his  coronation  oath,  if  not 
his  declared  opinions,  are  his  guarantee.  The  House  of  Lords 
will  be  with  them.  The  conservative  portion  of  the  Commons, 
and  no  doubt  the  most  respectable  of  their  present  friends,  will  be 
with  them — and  the  general  voice  of  the  country  out  of  doors  will 
hail  and  encourage  them  in  their  worthy  undertaking.  But  if  it 
be  vain  to  expect  this — if  they  will  add  fuel  to  the  flame  by  en- 
couraging the  hopes  of  incendiaries — if  the  law  be  allowed  to  remain 
a  dead  letter — Protestant  interests  be  sacrificed  to  baseless  theories, 
and  the  props  and  bulwarks  of  the  Church  cut  down  under  pretence 
of  appeasing  its  deadliest  enemies, — if  these  are  the  principles  on 
which  we  are  to  be  governed,  I  say,  let  the  country  look  to  it. 

A  word  in  conclusion  to  those  who,  though  devotedly  attached 
to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  jealously  alive  to  its  interests,  are  yet 
from  difference  of  communion,  or  merely  looking  to  the  past,  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  hence  regard 
it  with  indifference  if  not  disfavour.  To  these  I  would  put  this 
simple  question ;  If  you  consent  to  remove  or  even  to  weaken  this 
Church,  what  would  you  expect  to  place  in  the  room  ?  I  presume 
I  am  addressing  those  who  consider  Establishments  the  best  methods 
of  upholding  pure  Religion,  and  conveying  its  blessings  to  the 
various  classes  of  society.  I  say,  I  take  it  for  granted  I  am  ad- 
dressing such,  for  on  none  others  would  of  course  this  argument 
have  effect;  and  I  confess  my  unwillingness  to  enter  here  into  the 
discussion  of  the  Voluntary  principle.  It  is  far  too  comprehensive 
to  come  within  my  limits,  and  has  been  argued,  and  I  think  settled, 
by  far  abler  disputants  than  myself.  I  would  only  therefore  re- 
mark, that  whatever  objection  lies  against  the  Voluntary  system  in 
general,  applies  in  full  force  in  this  particular  instance ;  and  if  it  be 
admitted  as  regards  the  Episcopal  Establishment,  it  must  equally 
bear  on  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  north  of  Ireland;  for  if  you 
deprive  the  one  of  its  endowments,  you  could  not  justly  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  other.  The  Episcopal  Church  then  is 
now  established  by  law  in  Ireland;  but  were  this  law  changed,  do 
you  imagine  that  Protestantism  would  be  established  in  any  other 
form,  better  adapted  to  engage  the  minds  and  affections  of  the 
people  ?  If  not,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  great  advantage  there 
is  in  having  the  groundwork  of  the  true  faith  already  laid;  and  if 
it  be  not  wise  to  eradicate  the  Church  by  which  that  faith  is  im- 
planted, whether  the  preserving  it  in  its  full  integrity  is  not  likely 
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to  give  it  greater  efficiency,  than  reducing  it  in  its  dimensions  an  1 
revenue?  Should  you  be  inclined  to  agree  in  the  assertion  of 
government,  that  appropriation  is  meant  only  to  remove  hlemishrs 
and  defects;  I  would  reply,  that  with  the  acknowledged  desire  that 
now  prevails  within  the  Irish  Church  to  extend  to  the  uttermost  its 
sphere  of  usefulness,  its  interests  ought  at  least  to  he  duly  con- 
sidered; and  if  its  revenues  be  found  to  exceed  what  may  be  ne- 
cessary, after  full  allowance  for  its  future  increase  and  expansion, 
then  let  the  purposes  to  which  the  surplus  is  applied  be  strictly  and 
exclusively  Protestant.  Remember  too,  that  it  is  the  principle 
that  Ministers  desire  to  establish,  and  for  which  Mr.  O'Connell  is 
grateful — the  principle  that  funds  set  apart  by  law  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  established  form  of  worship  may  be  diverted  to  other 
designs.  Are  you  prepared  to  admit  that  principle  in  this  country? 
Your  Church  property  is  not  fenced  by  a  stronger  guarantee  than 
is  that  of  Ireland;  and  if  Lord  Plunket's  opinion  be  admitted,  pii- 
vate  property  stands  upon  the  same  basis.  Are  you  willing  to 
admit  the  interference  of  the  legislature  in  your  individual  concerns, 
should  it  seem  fit  in  the  eyes  of  the  destructives  who  have  places 
there  to  take  your  affairs  into  their  trusty  charge  ?  I  say  then 
stand  your  ground  while  you  are  able.  You  are  not,  it  is  true,  in 
circumstances  resembling  those  of  Ireland;  but  you  have  thousands 
of  Dissenters  and  Voluntaries  among  you,  who  would  hail  the  prin- 
ciple of  appropriation  here  not  less  eagerly  than  it  has  been  hailed 
there.  Ireland  is  considered  the  weak  point,  so  in  it  this  principle 
is  to  be  first  tried ;  but  common  prudence  should  teach  you  to  con- 
sider the  Establishments  in  the  three  countries  as  standing  on  the 
same  ground.  "  Tria  juncta  in  uno"  should  be  the  motto  of  union 
not  less  in  religious  than  in  civil  concerns.  Be  not  deceived : — it 
is  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  is  putting  the  question  of  an  Establish- 
ment into  agitation  in  one  country,  and  is  only  waiting  to  see  its 
success,  to  prosecute  the  same  object  in  the  other  two.  If  you  find 
open  opposition,  or  at  least  doubtful  support,  where  you  would  na- 
turally expect  zealous  co-operation,  you  may  trace  it  to  the  influence 
of  that  phantom  of  Liberalism  which,  rising  from  the  noxious  incan- 
tations of  French  philosophy,  has  extended  itself  widely  over  the 
whole  civilized  world.  The  very  opposite  of  the  noble  quality 
whose  name  it  would  assume,  it  is  the  deadliest  of  tyrannies  where 
it  exercises  sway,  and  is  the  inveterate  foe  of  all  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  venerate,  of  all  that  is  loyal,  or  generous,  or  great. 
Delusive  theories  and  plausibilities  are  the  chief  weapons  it  employs, 
since  the  weak,  the  superficial,  and  the  vain,  are  thereby  ensnared 
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into  active  co-operation  with  the  hold  -  unscrupulous  destructive. 
With  improvement  ever  in  its  mouth,  it  is  only  active  in  pulling 
down ;  and  claiming  puhlic  spirit  even  to  monopoly,  its  views  are 
hounded  by  the  narrowest  limits  of  party,  and  its  schemes  concen- 
trate within  the  closest  circle  of  self-interest.  Against  the  specious 
arts  then  of  Liberalism,  I  would  urge  all  to  be  on  their  guard.  If 
you  wish  to  preserve  what  you  hold  most  precious — your  civil  and 
religious  rights  and  privileges — you  must  make  common  cause 
against  the  common  enemy.  Wait  not  till  you  are  attacked  on 
your  own  ground,  but  show  a  jealousy  of  aggression  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  threaten.  Public  opinion  can  now  press  with  re- 
sistless weight  on  the  legislature.  Let  this  be  felt  for  good  as  well 
as  for  evil,  and  enforce  your  determination  to  uphold  the  Church 
and  State  in  their  integrity  by  every  method  the  Constitution  allows. 
Your  friends  will  thereby  be  encouraged,  and  your  adversaries  lose 
confidence,  and  you  will  maintain  the  cause  with  a  fairer  prospect 
of  success.  The  issue  is  indeed  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  power 
than  that  of  man,  but  we  are  not  the  less  called  upon  to  strenuous 
exertion ;  and  if  we  cordially  unite  towards  mutual  protection, 
neither  blinded  by  prejudices  nor  deceived  by  vain  fallacies,  I  see 
no  reason  to  fear  but  that  that  Providence,  who  has  preserved  us 
our  present  blessings  through  many  dangers  and  difficulties,  will 
continue  them  uninjured  through  succeeding  generations. 
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